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NOTES. 

EDWARD CAIRD. 

Edward Caird and Thomas Hill Green, as all students of philosophy 
know, were the first to introduce into England a Rational Idealism of the 
general type of Hegel. Green died in 1882 and Caird, who had since that 
time carried on alone the work at first shared between them, passed away 
on Sunday, November 1 , at the age of 73. 

They were born within a year of each other : the former at Greenock, 
Scotland, in 1835, and the latter at Birkin, Yorkshire, in 1836. Both were 
directed to Hegel by the occasional references of Jowett, then a hard-work- 
ing Tutor in Balliol ; both were Fellows of an Oxford College, the one of 
Merton and the other of Balliol ; they each began their philosophical career 
by an article in the North British Review, Caird on Plato (Vol. 45, No. 
86, 1865), and Green on Aristotle (Vol. 45, No. 89, 1866) ; and both were 
applicants for the chair of Moral Philosophy in Glasglow in 1866. Caird, 
who received the appointment, only left for Oxford after twenty-seven years' 
service, when in 1893 he went to Balliol as Master in succession to Jowett. 
In his new sphere he had to bear the heavy burden both of administration 
and of teaching and writing, which had previously been divided between 
Green, Jowett, and himself. It is not surprising that this Herculean task, 
probably too great for any single man, at length forced him to resign the 
Mastership in 1907 and helped to break down an unusually strong consti- 
tution. 

No teacher of Philosophy has ever produced a greater influence on his 
students, a result which was mainly due to the utter veracity of the man, 
his quiet but assured faith that all things work together for good, and the 
simple yet felicitous phrases in which ideas by no means easy to compre- 
hend were expressed. His published writings are devoted to the establish- 
ment of the principles of an idealistic philosophy, to their application and 
defence, or to an estimate of rival systems. The central idea of his philos- 
ophy was the principle that the various stages in the history of man, and 
especially in the history of philosophy, exhibit the progressive evolution of 
reason. In this faith he never wavered, but as time went on he sought 
more and more to adapt it to the facts of experience, — economic, social, 
political, and religious. In his criticism of others he was never content 
simply to dwell upon their inconsistencies and defects, but invariably sought 
to discover the element of truth contained in their doctrine. This is the 
spirit which animates his first published essay, on Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates (North British Review, No. 86, 1865), and it is espe- 
cially manifest in his first great work on The Philosophy of Kant (1878) and 
even more so in his Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (1 889), which con- 
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tains the fullest systematic statement of his philosophy. In 1883 he wrote 
a preface to a volume of Essays in Philosophical Criticism written by 
younger adherents of Idealism, and in the same year he contributed to the 
pages of Mind (No. 32, 1883) a valuable article on Professor Green's Last 
Work, the Prolegomena to Ethics, in which he indicates his divergence 
from what he regards as the imperfectly developed Idealism of his late 
friend (Green died in 1882) — a point which he afterwards developed more 
fully in the Memoir of his brother, Principal Caird's, Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity (1899). In 1883 appeared his Hegel, a small but golden 
book, which is perhaps the best short exposition of a philosophy anywhere 
to be found, and in 1885 his Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte, a work 
which the followers of Comte admit to be an eminently fair and sympa- 
thetic statement of the doctrines of their master. In 1901 he contributed 
to The Progress of the Century (Harper & Brothers) an article on Philos- 
ophy, in which he gives a brief but comprehensive statement, distinguished 
for its urbanity and sympathetic tone, of the main contributions to philos- 
ophy of the nineteenth century ; and in 1904, in a paper contributed to the 
Queen's Quarterly (Kingston: Uglow & Co.), entitled Idealism and the 
Theory of Knowledge, he makes a calm and reasonable attempt to defend 
Idealism, as he understood it, against the current Erkenntnislehre , which, 
as he believed, was a natural off-shoot of the indefensible phenomenalist 
aspect of the Critical Philosophy. 

Besides these books and articles, devoted to the statement and defence 
of Idealism, Caird wrote a number of papers dealing with the application 
and illustration of idealistic principles. The earliest of these was an article 
in the North British Review (Vol. 45, No. 88, i856)on The Roman Element 
in Civilisation, in which he deals with the contribution of Rome to the uni- 
fication and progress of man. In 1888 he gave an address to the Ethical 
Society on the Moral Aspect of the Economical Problem, and in 1897 he 
spoke to the Civic Society of Glasgow on Individualism and Socialism, 
seeking to show that by the gradual blunting of the sharp antithesis between 
them, these opposite doctrines had at last ceased to be separated in prin- 
ciple. In no subject, however, did Caird take so deep an interest as in 
that of religion, a subject with which he was largely occupied for the last 
twenty years of his life. The fruits of his reflection are shown in his Evo- 
lution of Religion (1893), a work that raised the discussion of the origin and 
history of religion to the highest level, and in his Evolution of Theology 
(1903), in which the contributions to a rational theology made by the 
Greek philosophers from Thales to Plotinus are set forth and critically 
estimated. Besides these important works, Caird contributed an article on 
Christianity and the Historical Christ (New World, Vol. VI, No. 21, 1897) 
and another on St. Paul and the Idea of Evolution (Hibbert Journal, Vol. 
II, 1903), while his Biographical Introduction to W. Wallace's Natural 
Theology and Ethics belongs to the same class of writings, as well as his 
last work, Lay Sermons and Addresses (1907), delivered in Balliol College, 
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which reveal the wide sympathy and tenderness of a naturally reserved 
nature and are by some regarded as the finest of all his works. 

In addition to the essays on Dante, Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle, 
contained in the Essays on Literature and Philosophy (1892), attention may 
be drawn to a very suggestive article on Some Characteristics of Shakes- 
peare (Contemporary Review, Vol. 70, 1896). Caird was accustomed to 
devote careful study to some great poet during the long vacation, and these 
essays are partly the result of his studies. He took a special delight in 
Homer, whom he knew almost by heart ; in Dante, who for years was his 
almost constant companion ; in Shakespeare, whom he delighted to amend 
in play ; in Tennyson, who was the friend of his earlier years ; in Brown- 
ing, to whose powerful intellect he did full justice, though he regarded 
much of his works as imperfectly poetic ; and indeed nothing human was 
indifferent to him. To him we may apply the apt words in which Nettle- 
ship characterized Green ; his was "a life in which philosophy was recon- 
ciled with religion on the one side and with politics on the other ; the life 
of a man to whom reason was faith made articulate, and for whom both 
faith and reason found their highest expression in good citizenship." 

John Watson. 
Queen's University. 

ATTENTION : A REPLY. 

In spite of the courtesy that Professor Judd shows me in his review of 
my book Attention, in the November number of the Review, there are 
several statements that I believe will give an incorrect impression of the 
position that I hold, and I am therefore unwilling to let them pass as re- 
presenting my attitude in that volume. There are six points upon which 
the reviewer criticises me, and upon which I desire permission to say a word. 
Three he himself enumerates as his main points of criticism, three he men- 
tions by the way. In the first group I am charged (1) with teaching some 
sort of permanence of sensation entities, resembling Herbart's, (2) with 
failing to do justice to relations, as opposed to sensations, and (3) with 
ignoring modern representatives of the motor theory. In the running 
criticism I am said (1) to hold explicitly the doctrine of psycho-physical 
parallelism, and thereby to deny any causal relation between body and 
mind, (2) to make a self out of a collection of discrete, permanently exist- 
ing elements of experience, and (3) to write a book on attention without 
anywhere saying what I mean by attention. I may for clearness' sake 
discuss these points in order, one by one, and then turn to the more general 
charge that I have failed to do justice to recent advances in functional 
psychology. 

The statement that I teach that a recalled impression is always identical 
with its original, that 'remembered redness is always red,' seems to have 
its basis in an introductory account of the doctrine of peripherally and 
centrally aroused sensation. Here, it is true that I make the statement, on 
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the authority of Kulpe's experiments, that a central process may be mis- 
taken for an actual sensation. But if he had read farther in the same 
chapter, the reviewer would have seen that it is asserted, just as explicitly, 
that the recalled impression seldom fails to undergo some change. And if 
he had turned to the chapter on reasoning and on memory, he would have 
seen that I am fully as awake as he is himself to the fact that very many 
different sorts of material may do duty for ' redness ' either in recall or in 
imagination. If I have failed in any degree to make clear my attitude on 
this point, it is because it seemed to me only incidental to the problem of 
attention, which is essentially a problem of how the selection is made, no 
matter whether what is selected is an actual counterpart of the original or 
merely something that will functionally do duty for it. 1 In other connec- 
tions, where it seemed in place, I have gone fully as far in recognition of 
this principle as has Professor Judd himself. As for the implied view that 
I would make conscious elements persist, as conscious elements, I had no 
idea that one need safeguard oneself against that particular form of misun- 
derstanding at this late day. That the recall is more than the reinstate- 
ment of an old neural function, on the basis of nervous predisposition, had 
never occurred to me, and I doubt if it would occur to any reader not 
obsessed by the idea that it were impossible for anyone but a functionalist 
to hold a rational point of view on the question. This theory, that what 
persists is the neural function, and that the only questions for the psycholo- 
gist are such as arise from the comparison of the first functioning of the 
nerve elements with later functionings of the same elements, is the theory 
that, so far as I know, is avowedly held by both functionalist and struc- 
turalist. I cannot see that Professor Judd can mean anything else by his 
own statement that what persists is a function. If a function can persist, 
it must be as the function of something. If this something is other than 
the nervous system, it must be a disembodied sensation, and to assume 
that would commit Professor Judd to the theory that he ascribes to me and 
that he himself deprecates. With the reservation of some uncertainty as 
to what is meant by the statement that functions are what are retained, I 
would humbly request to be permitted to believe the same facts as does 
Professor Judd. And I cannot see how my critic can lay claim, either for 
himself or for the functionalists, to a monopoly in the belief that remem- 
bered red is not necessarily red, in view of the work and opinion of Leh- 
mann, Marbe, Bentley, Whipple, F. Angell, and Woodworth, to mention 
no others. Certainly not all of these men are functionalists. 

To the charge that I do not pay sufficient regard to relations, or (specif- 
ically) that I nowhere give a list of relations, I would reply that my con- 
cern was not with the constituents of consciousness, but with the processes 
of selection. Another critic might charge, just as truly, that I nowhere 
give a list of sensations ; and this charge might be more difficult to refute, 
because there are fairly complete lists of sensations, while no one so far as 

1 Cf. Meaning and Image, Psych. Rev., May, 1908. 
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I know has ever attempted to give a complete list of relations. Certainly 
no two men would agree on a list of the kind. In this connection, also, 
we should have to consider two meanings of the term. Professor Judd 
would make relations in his Psychology the ' fusions of sensations ' that give 
rise to space, the unity of objects, and time. Professor James and most 
writers would keep the term for the transitive states of consciousness, the 
results of comparisons of different kinds, the feelings of 'but' and 'if.' 
If Professor Judd means that I omit the first, he must have overlooked the 
chapter on "Attention in Perception" which is devoted to a discussion of 
that topic. If he means the word in its more usual application, he is also 
inaccurate, for in two connections I discuss, briefly at least, the ways in 
which attention is effective in bringing out relations. On page II, I dis- 
cuss the relation of analysis and synthesis to attention, and state that not 
parts but aspects of wholes may be given prominence. And in the discus- 
sion of the judgment, I devote a page to the elucidation of the similarity 
between the process of comparison that results in the appreciation of rela- 
tion, and the more usual effects or processes of attention. If it is this kind 
of relation that my reviewer intends to accuse me of neglecting, the charge 
is the more ungracious because he himself in his Psychology nowhere, that 
I can find, gives a list of relations, in spite of the fact that his is a com- 
plete treatise wh:le mine is devoted to but a single topic. I certainly have 
never thought of attempting to get relations out of the elements themselves, 
as Professor Judd has accused me of doing. In fact, my main criticism of 
much of the discussion of relation, even by avowed functionalists, would 
be that they endeavor to find the relation in some sort of structure. They 
are on the look-out for some ' feeling ' of relation, that should be on the same 
level as sensation, and they fail to see that all that can be made of rela- 
tion psychologically at present is a statement of the conditions out of which 
it arises and of the function that it fulfills. 1 The structural side seems to 
be either entirely lacking or to be indifferent to the function, to consist in 
a word or other arbitrary symbol that is more or less irrelevant to the rela- 
tion itself. All that can be said of relation is that, when one looks at the 
presented, whatever that may be, with a question of relation whether in 
space, time, intensity or what not, there presents itself an appreciation of 
the corresponding relation that would otherwise pass unnoticed. Up to the 
present time, however, no one apparently is able to say what essential 
imagery is involved in the appreciation. 

I attempted to safeguard myself against the possible charge that I had 
omitted representatives of any of the different theories of attention by 
avowedly restricting the treatment to certain men who might fairly be taken 
as typical of schools. At the time of writing the chapter, I regarded 
Ribot's theory as sufficiently like the more modern motor theories to do 
duty for them in the discussion, and I still regard it as a fair question 
whether enough has been added since Ribot wrote, apart from the incor- 

1 Cf. R. S. Woodworth, James Memorial Volume, p. 485. 
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poration of advances in neurological knowledge, to require that each theory 
be given separate discussion in a work of the limits of mine. I did, how- 
ever, make use of the facts that have been contributed by the three men 
mentioned, in many different connections in my own discussions. In so 
far as these motor explanations are to be regarded as central, ' and not 
unlike my own associational processes,' I should, of course, have no quarrel 
with them except as they are often vague rather than explicit. I should 
certainly have no desire to underestimate the importance of movement in 
all forms as the end toward which consciousness tends. I have in fact de- 
voted a chapter to that topic. The only difference between my reviewer 
and myself on this point is that I am throughout concerned to point out 
conditions and to explain results and connections, rather than to emphasize 
the importance of, or to indulge in rhapsodies of any kind over the ends 
and purposes of psychological mechanism, and perhaps have less inclina- 
tion to explain mental state in terms of its outcome rather than in terms of 
its antecedents. Both of these remarks, it is but fair to say, were prompted, 
so far as they refer to Professor Judd, by his attitude in the review rather 
than by any of his other writings. 

Replying to the less developed criticisms, I should like to be permitted 
to repeat what may seem a hair-splitting distinction between my attitude 
toward the relation of body and mind and the ordinary form of psycho- 
physical parallelism that is attributed to me. I am made to deny a causal 
relation between body and mind, while the most that I do is to assert that 
we cannot assert it without getting into certain difficulties with principles 
of the natural sciences. To deny that one can assert a causal relation is 
not identical with asserting that one can deny it, and it seems to me much 
safer than either of the other currently recognized possibilities. 1 

Professor Judd's statement of my theory of the self is also made slightly 
inaccurate by his regarding my experiences as too fixed and permanent. 
As I have said in answer to his first charge, I have never believed, and 
have not believed that any one else could believe to-day, that sensations or 
other conscious elements persist as conscious entities. That would be cer- 
tainly almost as unscientific and dogmatic as to explain the self by a per- 
manent soul-entity. Its only advantage, from a scientific point of view, 
would be the ease with which it could be disproved. The sole evidence 
of persistence that there is, and the sole kind of persistence that I meant 
to imply, is that which rests upon the fact of recall or reinstatement, or 
functional revival of experiences, or whatever vague term it may be desired 
to employ. I assumed that the fact of recall, plus the fact that men seemed 
to be different because of experiences to which they had been subjected, 
might serve as some justification for the statement that the reactions that 
weordinarily know as personal might be controlled by or depend upon earlier 
experiences. It seems to me possible to recognize these various facts, and 
at the same time to steer between a permanent self on the one hand and a 

1 Cf. "The Psychology of Causality," Philosophical Review, XIII, 409. 
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Humian mass of discrete, permanent sensations or impressions on the other, 
and that without taking refuge in a purely neurological explanation. It is, 
of course, not an easy task to be perfectly certain that one has guarded oneself 
from the danger of being placed in some one of the schools that one's 
doctrine somewhat resembles ; but I thought I had safeguarded myself 
carefully from the particular form of misinterpretation that Professor Judd has 
given. In fact, on p. 176 I definitely state that '* the pure sensation of the 
psychologist has existence only as another interpretation or meaning which 
the psychologist gives or applies as his interpretation of experience, ' ' and 
this is in harmony with all the discussions that I give of the nature of sen- 
sation. How any one could assume that an interpretation could be regarded 
as a permanent thing in ' no metaphorical sense ' I cannot see. What I 
intended to describe was approximately the mental correlate of von Kries's 
cerebral disposition. 

As to what is perhaps the most serious charge, that I have written a book 
on attention and have nowhere stated what I believed attention to be, that 
too seems to have grown out of the fact that Professor Judd expected too 
much structure from me, or else that he himself is too much of a struc- 
turalist. As if attention were a single thing that could be described, rather 
than a single name for a number of manifestations or functions with com- 
mon characteristics ! I have discussed the changes in consciousness that 
characterize attention, both the changes in clearness, the more structural 
side, and the functional processes, analysis and synthesis, together with 
the vaguer increased effectiveness. I devote another chapter to the feel- 
ing accompaniments and their occasion on the physical side, and finally I 
attempt to trace the conditions that bring about the changes, the corre- 
late of attention in the popular use of the term as a ' force. ' In conclud- 
ing a discussion of the theories of attention, I try to guard myself against 
this very criticism, by pointing out that the theories of attention are for the 
most part one-sided, that they neglect to recognize that the term is used in 
many different senses, and that they neither limit the use of the term to 
one meaning, nor carefully discriminate and keep distinct the many uses 
that are given the term popularly and in the history of the science. In 
short, in this connection as in several others, it has seemed to me that 
Professor Judd's method has been to first make up his mind that I am a 
structuralist, and then to argue that I must hold certain doctrines that he 
believes essential to structuralism. These he then proceeds to criticise as 
mine without taking pains to discover whether I actually hold them or not. 
I should say that Professor Judd's difficulty in understanding my position 
is that I have too many baskets rather than too few, and that he insists in 
crowding all my classes into one. Certainly a writer who rejects this par- 
ticular basket altogether is not in a position to reproach one who recognizes 
at least three. 

More important than any of the special points that either of us has dis- 
cussed is the general question of the connection and position within the 
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science of the structural and functional treatments. My own personal 
opinion is that recent discussions have tended at once to over-emphasize 
the distinction and to cloud the issue. That it is possible to understand 
either structure or function alone and apart I cannot see, whether in psy- 
chology or in biology, whence we borrowed the distinction. There seems 
to be no difficulty in being functionalist and structuralist at once ; in fact, 
the difficulty seems to lie, theoretically, in being the one without the other. 
How can one adequately develop a knowledge of structure without keep- 
ing an eye to use that alone gives it importance ? And even more, how 
can one discuss function in any but the vaguest way without paying some 
regard to that which functions ? Differences of emphasis are bound to 
arise. One man is interested in the description of mental states as they 
present themselves, while another is more interested in the external use to 
which they may be put, in the rough outcome of behavior ; but the one is 
certain to be influenced by the other, and each would be much less valu- 
able if in any degree divorced from the other. 

I think, too, that it would be difficult to draw any very general differ- 
ence in actual attitude toward current problems between the men who are 
classed as structuralists and those who are classed as functionalists ; and 
where differences do exist, it would be a question whether they were not 
due to general temperament and knowledge rather than to this particular 
grouping. If we take only the problems under discussion between Pro- 
fessor Judd and myself, we find both structuralists and functionalists who 
are parallelists, who are interactionists, who have selves that are meta- 
physical entities and selves that are developed out of experience to explain 
experience, and who have much and little to say about movement proc- 
esses and relations ; and I doubt if one could find any modern represen- 
tative of either school who taught that sensations persist unchanged in 
memory and imagination. 

There does, however, seem to be a certain amount of ambiguity about 
some of Professor Judd's uses of the term 'function,' in which he appar- 
ently tries to separate it off from structure altogether. It is very difficult, 
in interpreting any man's theory, to be sure that one is not mistaking met- 
aphor for fact ; but I cannot see what can be meant by a disembodied 
function that is not a pseudo-structure. Of course it is possible to write a 
psychology from the outside that shall be a mere record of behavior, such 
as we get in genetic psychology, and there are many cases where we know 
function better than we know structure, as in Woodworth's and Ach's 
imageless ideas : but how one can speak of pure isolated function, I can- 
not see. In two of the conclusions that Professor Judd has reached in his 
criticism, he seems to mean by function something very much like this. 
He speaks of what is retained as a function and not as an idea, and he as- 
sumes that the relation is something apart from the sensation and not some- 
thing that grows up out of the same general conditions that give rise to the 
sensation and is a part of the same larger whole with the sensation. It 
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seems to me that unless a term of this kind is carefully defined and delim- 
ited, it is likely to confuse thought and retard progress, to say nothing of 
serving as a veil behind which popular superstition may hide, with the self- 
assurance that it is garbed in scientific form. 

That there should be difference of opinion in a science is probably a 
guarantee of scientific vigor. Certainly no advancing science is without 
it. Witness the publication in Nature 1 recently of two Vice-Presidential 
addresses of the B. A. A. S. , the one in physiology, the other in physio- 
logical botany. The one, by Haldane, argued for vitalism ; the other in 
botany, by Blackman, rigidly rejected everything but mechanism and at- 
tempted to apply that in new fields. Similar instances might be cited from 
any science. While structuralism and functionalism are not so definitely 
opposed as mechanism and vitalism, probably only good will come from 
their rivalry, unless the one or the other goes so far in the holier than 
thou ' attitude as to attempt a monopoly of all psychological truth. 

W. B. PlLLSBUKY. 

University of Michigan. 

A REJOINDER. 

I agree so fully with many of the statements that Professor Pillsbury 
makes with regard to the relation of function and structure that it would be 
difficult without a long discussion to come to any final adjustment of 
opinion on those theoretical matters. Nor would it be profitable to take up 
in great detail the grounds for the various assertions which I made in the 
review of his book. This would unnecessarily extend the exchange of 
opinion which has already taken place. 

I cannot refrain, however, from citing passages from the book under 
discussion which may I hope remove once for all the impression that the 
book was not carefully read before the review was prepared. To this end 
I beg leave to submit the following quotations which relate to the first long 
paragraph in Professor Pillsbury' s rejoinder. 

* ' The treatment of centrally aroused ideas is rendered easier by the 
present day assumption that memory images and the original sensation are 
of precisely the same character. The memory of the face of a friend seen 
years ago is of precisely the same kind as the visual impression of the face ' ' 

(P- 95)- 

'* Persistent self-identity finds its explanation in the fact that no experi- 
ence is ever entirely lost, and that new experiences are never entirely new 
but are new arrangements of old experiences about a new element" 
(p. 218). 

This latter statement is sufficiently important to be included as one of the 
five paragraphs summarizing the chapter on "Attention and the Self." 

In the light of the above passages, the following detailed statements are 
pertinent to the discussion : 

1 Nature, Oct. I, 1908, pp. 553, 536. 
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"The sensations that you receive from any article of furniture form only 
patches of colour upon the retina, but the object that you see is hard, 
smooth, has solidity and strength. Each of these qualities comes not 
through senses, but from association. The smoothness is a tactual element 
that arises by association with the visual impression, and could not come at 
once from the eye " (p. 11 5). 

"We have unity in mind, because all experiences, past and present, 
interact in the control and constitution of every apparently discrete act. 
Not merely, as Professor James insists in his chapter, do two or three suc- 
ceeding states unite in a single one, but in some degree or other all ex- 
periences, no matter how far separated in time, combine into a single ele- 
ment in each moment's experience. . . . The first elements are retained 
for ever, and are constantly growing with each later experience. ... It 
is an identity from which nothing is ever lost, and persists with, if not 
through, growth. This unity and identity is not only constructive, but 
actual ' ' (p. 203). 

Charles H. Judd. 
Yale University. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
was held at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, December 29-31. A 
full report of the Meeting, together with the President's address, delivered 
by Professor Munsterberg, on "The Problem of Beauty," will appear in 
the next number of the Review. 

Professor G. S. Brett, who formerly occupied the chair of philosophy at 
the Government College, Lahore, India, has been called to Trinity College, 
Toronto, as lecturer in classical philosophy. He is the author of a recently 
published book on The Philosophy of Gassendi. 

Professor George S. Fullerton will return to America in January after 
two years sojourn abroad, and will resume his lectures in Columbia Univer- 
sity during the second semester of this year. 

Mr. Asa Gifford of Yale University has been appointed instructor- in 
philosophy at Bryn Mawr College. 

The September number of the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale con- 
tains articles describing the present tendencies and problems of philosophy 
in Germany, England, the United States, Italy, Scandinavia, and South 
America. The account of American philosophy is by Professor Frank 
Thilly. 

Professer Hugo Munsterberg has delivered a series of lectures on ' * The 
Principles of ^Esthetics ' ' during the first semester of the present academic 
year at Wellesley College. These will be followed in the second semester 
by a series of lectures on ' ' Systems of ^Esthetics, by Professor George 
Santayana. 
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We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

Mind, No. 68 : / Ellis McTaggart, The Unreality of Time ; Professor 
Baillie, Professor Laurie's Natural Realism ; T. Loveday, Studies in the 
History of British Psychology, I : An Early Criticism of Hobbes ; W. 
Temple, Plato's Vision of the Ideas ; Discussions ; Critical Notices ; New 
Books ; Philosophical Periodicals. 

The Hibbert Journal VII, i : P. Ramanathan, The Miscarriage of 
Life in the West ; Charles Johnston, A Chinese Statesman's View of Re- 
ligion ; F. W. von Herbert, The Moslem Tradition of Jesus' Second Visit 
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